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In a recent article Herbert Kaufman observes that in this country 
"opportunities for participation in political decisions are plentiful. Why, 
then," he asks, "is there dissatisfaction with these arrangements?"* 

Fundamentally, because substantial (though minority) segments of the 
population apparently believe the political, economic, and social 
systems have not delivered to them fair--even minimally fair--shares 
of the system's benefits and rewards, and because they think they 
cannot win their appropriate shares in those benefits and rewards 
through the political institutions of the country as these are now 
constituted. 

9 

For this review of the literature on participation, I summarize and evaluate 
recent studies which identify some of the sociopsychological, strategic, and 
structural determinants of the rate at which citizens participate and their 
effectiveness. No one could have predicted the fervent response that the 
phrase, "maximum feasible participation of the poor", evokedo Now, amidst 
chorusing demands for increased participation, would seem to be an 
appropriate time to assess how useful is the growing literature on 
participation fcr understanding this phenomenon. 

In this review I disuss participation in politics and administration 
separately, even though many of the same considerations apply (and I some- 
times violate this guideline). I do so because the literature divides 
easily into two parts: political scientists and political sociologists have 

long been interested in the problem of participation, but organization 
theorists and public administrators have only recently begun to deal with it. 
Another reason for making this distinction is that those who demand increased 
participation do so; as Kaufman points out, new demands for participation 
have centered primarily on administrative agencies. 

I begin Part One of this review by asking whether there is a relationship 
between the rate at which citizens participate in politics and their effect- 
iveness, Generally, the assumption is made that people who participate more 
receive more benefits from the political system, but the existing evidence 
also supports the opposite view that people who receive more participate more. 
Next I survey the wide and convoluted range of goals that participation has 
been expected to achieve. Then I examine how political structures affect the 
rate and effectiveness with which citizens participate, a relatively 
unexplored field. In Part Two I describe how participation may be used to 
relate an individual to an organization, and then explore the conditions 
under which bureaucracies distribute benefits to particular groups, the 
better to assess the conditions under which participation enhances 
bureaucratic responsiveness. 

* Herbert Kaufman, "Administrative Decentralization and Political Power," 
Public Administration Review (Jan-Feb 1969), 4. 

2 

The original version of this paper was prepared as a background paper for 
the HUD/NYU Conference on Citizen Involvement in Urban Affairs, held at Lake 
Mohonk, New York, September 7-20, 1968. I am grateful to Professors Aaron 
Wildavsky ?.nd Matthew Stolz for their comments on this revision, and to the 
Oakland Project, funded first by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and then the Urban Institute, for support and stimulation 
during four years of graduate study at the University of California at 
Berkeley and field work in Oakland. 
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1. Political Participation 
A. Participation: Rates and Effectiveness 

Much of the existing literature on political participation in the United 
States describes how likely to participate in various political activities 
are individuals with various personal characteristics, attitudes, skills and 
experiences who are located at different positions in the social structure. 
(The findings of this literature are outlined in the Appendix). In general, 
people who are effective in private life are effective in public life, 
people with more education know more about politics, people who care about 
what happens in politics participate more, people who engage in some political 
activities are highly likely to participate in others, and people of higher 
socio-economic status are more likely to possess the characteristics which 
lead to high rates of participation. However, we can discover little about 
how this pattern of political stratification affects the way in which the 
political system distributes benefits among social groups. In general social 
scientists have focused upon how it benefits the political system as ? whole 
rather than particular groups. Let us briefly examine how two representative 
social scientists have incorporated political stratification into their 
theories of democratic decision-making--Bernard Berelson, who links it with 
political stability, and Charles Lindblom who links it with political 
rationality. 

In Voting Bernard R. Berelson argues that the political system benefits 
when individuals and groups participate at different rates. ^ He rejects the 
high standards for citizen participation and competence set by traditional 
democratic theory; by these standards, most citizens lack sufficient political 
interest, knowledge, principle and rationality. American democracy has 
survived because the political system as a whole compensates for these 
deficiencies. All individuals need not possess democratic virtues; in fact, 
some of the most important requirements that democratic values impose on a 
system require a voting population that is not homogeneous but heterogenous 
in its political qualities . Such an electorate permits the political 
system to balance involvement and indifference, stability and flexibility, 

progress and conservatism, consensus and cleavage, individalism and collect- 
ivism. 

Berelson describes how political stratification improves the political 
system's ability to perform one of its functions--maintaining an equilibrium 
among competing groups and demands; but political systems also set goals, 
adapt means to er;ds, and teach citizens political roles. They extract 
contributions from some social groups and distribute benefits to the same or 
other groups in order to survive. Does the rate at which individuals or 
groups participate affect the benefits they receive from the political system, 
or does that rate have little to do with their political effectiveness? By 
focusing upon benefits to the political system, Berelson overlooks how 
political stratification affects the distribution of costs or benefits to 
particular individuals and groups: he ignores those situations in which the 

interests of the political system differ from those of its members. 



Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee, Voting . 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), Ch. 14. 

2 Ibid .. 313. 
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Chrrles Lindblom focuses upon leaders rather than voters, and political 
rationality rather than political stability, but, as we shall see, he, too, 
believes that political stratification benefits the political system and 
ignores its consequences for particular groups. 

Focusing upon the difficulties administrators and legislators have 
making policy when values conflict and information is scarce, Lindblom 
contrasts two decision-making methods: rational-comprehensiveness and 

successive limited comparisons (j n The Intelligence of a Democracy , he 
compares central coordination and partisan mutual adjustment) . He rejects 
the rational-comprehensive method for most purposes because it sets higher 
standards than decision-makers can realize in practice, and argues that the 
political system as a whole compensates for the cognitive deficiencies of 
individual decision-makers. As long as heterogeneous partisans can make 
themselves heard at some point in the decision-making process, a decision- 
maker need not comprehend all aspects of a problem, but can negotiate 
adjustments as partisans raise objections. Lindblom premises the viability 
of this partisan mutual adjustment process upon a division of labor whereby, 
ideally. 



... every important interest or value has its watchdog. And these 
watchdogs canprotect the interests in their jurisdiction in two quite 
different ways: first, by redressing damages done by other agencies; 

and, second, by anticipating and heading off injury before it occurs. 



In a society like that of the United States in which individuals are free 
to combine to pursue almost any possible common interest they might have 
and in which government agencies are sensitive to the pressures of 
these groups, the system described is approximated. Almost every 
interest has its watchdog. Without claiming that every interest has a 
sufficiently powerful watchdog, it can be argued that our system often 
can assure a more comprehensive regard for the values of the whole 
society than any attempt at intellectual comprehensiveness. 



Lindblom argues that frequently the only test of a "good 1 ' policy is 
whether decision-makers agree to it, not whether the policy attains some 
specified objectives.” Since partisans surely measure a policy against 
their own objectives, Lindblom must mean that such policies are "good t: for 
the political system. Responsible for managing conflict, a political system 
benefits when conflicting groups agree upon a policy. Partisan, on the 
other hand, might evaluate the same policy differently. They might, after 
all, have been coerced into agreement. Lindblom does not examine whether 
some social groups have more influence than others in particular negotiating 



Charles E. Lindblom, "The Science of 'Muddling Through,'" in Nelson W. 
Polsby, Robert A. Dentler, and Paul A. Smith, eds.. Politics and Social Life 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1963), 339-48. 

4 

Charles E. Lindblom, The Intelligence of Democracy (New York: The Free 

Press, 1965). 

Lindblom, '"Muddling Through,'" 345. 
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situations. But we know that many groups lack sufficiently powerful "watch- 
dogs" to make themselves heard by decision-makers. Many other groups are 
heard, but not heeded. To what extent does the amount of political lesources 
that a group has determine the amount of benefits it receives from the 
partisan mutual adjustment process? In The Intelligence of a Democracy . 
Lindblom argues that the "weights" attached to values can be varied. He 
acknowledges that: "To propose to reallocate weights in partisan mutual 

adjustment appears to call for striking against those participants most able 
to resist the reallocation, "7 but calls this a fallacious argument, reasoning: 

If it is true that there is very little possibility for deliberate change 
in the distribution of power in partisan mutual adjustment, and if it is 
also true that thooe who are able to suppress change do so through the 
exercise of their power in contemporary partisan mutual adjustment, then 
it indeed appears to be the case that partisan mutual adjustment cannot 
be much reformed. This conclusion is, however, fallacious. For on these 
assumptions it is not the case that partisan mutual adjustment cannot be 
much reformed; it is only the case that the particular form of partisan 
mutual adjustment present in the United States today cannot be much 
reformed. Now if this, if true, would be a damning feature of 
contemporary American partisan mutual adjustment, what is its 
significance for choice between mutual adjustment and centrality? The 
answer is that it closes off the potential for centrality quite as 
tightly as for mutual adjustment, for almost nothing is possible except 
the status quo. Hence this hypothetical feature of contemporary 
American mutual adjustment does not support a devaluation of partisan 
mutual adjustment relative to centrality.® 

Lindblom gets into difficulty here because he links the "goodness" of a 
decision with the process by which it is made. His challengers apply other 
criteria--in this case, whether the policies, made serve the interests of 
one group or many. Lindblom responds that if power is concentrated in groups 
who control the partisan mutual adjustment process, then they can prevent 
changes in weights of values. Decisions made under these circumstances do 
not meet his challengers' substantive criteria, but they do meet his 
processual criteria so long as the partisans bargain among themselves. 

Shifting the focus of the argument, Lindblom asks whether a centralized 
decision-making system would make better decisions under these circumstances 
(judged by substantive criteria), and he responds, no, and concludes that 
decision-makers should continue to value partisan mutual adjustment. I 
suspect that Lindblom is "really" arguing that decision-making in democracy 
is a rational or more rational than decision-making in a totalitarian regime; 
but even if we grant that a political system which uses partisan mutual 
adjustment is superior to one which uses central coordination, the question 
remains whether, within a democratic mutual adjustment system, one should 
evaluate what decision-makers decide as well as how they decide it. Using 
only processual criteria, as Lindblom does, one cannot measure how well a 
political system practices democratic values. Like Berelson, Lindblom is 



Lindblom, Intelligence . 300. 

8 

Ibid .. 301-2. 
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able to endorse the existing political stratification system because he 
overlooks those situations in which the interests of the political system 
differ from those of some of its members; and like Berelson, he focuses upon 
how decision-makers resolve conflicts among rival claimants, ignoring how 
they set goals, go about achieving them, and induce citizens to accept their 
fate . 



The assumption that those who participate more benefit more has led some 
social scientists to assume that blacks participate less than whites (and 
thus, have only themselves to blame for their failure to benefit more from 
the political system). Recently, however, several studies have demonstrated 
that blacks participate no less than whites of similar socioeconomic status, 
and frequently participate more, 9 but they are less satisfied with the 
results. Cataldo, Johnson, and Kellstedt found that 

At each educational level, the gap between evaluations ( of how 
effectively government performed a series of basic functions ) and 
expectations ( of governmental responsibility to perform these functions ' 
is consistently and significantly higher for Negroes than for whites. 
Whites appear quite satisfied; indeed, college educated whites appear 
to feel that government is actually doing more than it ought to. It is 
important to notice that Negro dissatisfaction is not greatest among the 
lowest education but among the high school educated followed by the 
college educated, the groups which were found to evidence the highest 
levels of participation. 

These findings are supported by those reported by SrLdney Verba. Negro 
respondents are only slightly less likely than whites 

... to believe that the government is responsive to elections but the 
difference is not great, and they are as likely to think that 
Congressmen are responsive to their constituents. But when it comes 
to their expectation of treatment for themselves in an administrative 
office or by the police, there are sharp differences between Negroes and 
whites, Negroes are less likely to expect equal treatment and less 
likely to expect officials to be responsive. For instance, 87 per cent 
of the white sample expects equal treatment in a government office; only 
49 per cent of the Negro sample does.H 



9 See for example, Anthony M. Orum, ''A Reappraisal of the Social and Political 
Participation of Negroes, 1 ' American Journal of Sociology . 72 (July 1966), 
446-56; N. Babchuk and R. Thompson, "The Voluntary Association of Negroes,” 
American Sociological Review , 27 (October 1962), 647-55; S. John Dackawich, 
"Voluntary Associations of Central Area Negroes,” Pacific Sociological Review , 
9 (Fall 1966), 74-8. 

Everett F. Cataldo, Richard M. Johnson, and Lyman A. Kellstedt, "The Urban 
Poor and Community Action in Buffalo.” Paper prepared for delivery at the 
annual meeting of the Midwest Political Science Association, Chicago, 

Illinois. May 2-3, 1968. 

11 

Sidney Verba, "Democratic Participation in Comparative Perspective," 
prepared for the Participation Subgroup, Social Indicator Panel, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, August 1967. 
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Based upon a theory of the cycle of poverty, the poverty program assumed 
that poor people were apathetic. If they were less apathetic and alienated, 
they would take advantage of opportunities for a better life which existed in 
abundance. Consequently, the poverty program concentrated upon altering the 
attitudes of the poor toward their life changes, work, education, and 
political action. Once the Community Action Program was underway, however, 
poor people demonstrated that their problem was not apathy. Martin Rein 
observes: "As soon as the project offered an opportunity that seemed genuine, 
there was more response than could be handled."^ Motivation, they had 
aplenty; opportunities, they did not. The poverty program experience suggests 
that we should replace the proposition, if people participated more, they 
would benefit more, with the proposition, if people benefited more, they 
would participate more. 

Some social scientists have wondered whether citizens who currently 
enjoy more social, economic, or political benefits exercise more influence 
over the decisions of government. In Who Governs?, for example, Dahl asks: 
"How does a ‘democratic 1 system work amid inequality of resources?" * On 
the basis of his research in New Haven, he concludes that the political 
system is open to talent. Although some people have more political resources 
than others, everyone has some resources which, if used with skill and 
energy, may lead to political influence. As his use of economic metaphors 
indicates, Dahl adopts an entrepreneurial stance toward politics. The notions 
of resources, potential resources, and pyramiding resources, but particularly, 
the notions of skill and activity, suggest the old Protestant Ethic maxims of 
frugality and hard work, leading to success and upward mobility. But Dahl 
fails to analyze what differing amounts of resources will buy: he ignores 

the question of "who benefits?" when political resources are distributed 
unequally in the population. But, maybe political self-help among those with 
few political resources is no more effective than economic self-help among 
the poor. 

Protest is a self-help political strategy. In his analysis of protest 
activity Michael Lipslcy begins by assuming that, although most citizens have 
some political resources, some citizens have very few indeed. Consequently, 
protest leaders, who have few political resources, must mobilize third 
parties who can bring their more plentiful resources to bear upon the 
protesters' target. Since appeals framed to arouse the interest of third 
parties may not sustain the interest of organization members, they frequently 
face difficulties in maintaining their organizations, and must continually 
juggle their many constituencies. If protest leaders accept the constraints 
of working through third parties, expend an enormous amount of energy in 
attracting their interest and skillfully managing conflicts between multiple 
constituencies, they may succeed in focussing attention upon a problem, but 
not in gaining access to the decision-making processes which may resolve it. 



Martin Rein, "Community Action Programs: A Critical Reassessment," 

Poverty and Human Resources Abstracts . 3 (May- June 1968) . 4 . 

13 

Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961), 3. 
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Lipsky writes; 

Protest groups are uniquely capable of raising the saliency of issues, 
but are unequipped --by virtue of their lack of organizational resources-- 
to participate in the formulation or adoption of solutions to problems 
they dramatize. Access, expertise and constant interaction between 
individuals in the housing area describe a restricted system of policy 
decision-making which is sensitive to pressure, but relatively impervious 
to the participation of protest groups. ^ 

The rent strikers in New York received but token satisfaction for their 
prodigious efforts. From this analysis, we might conclude that the amount 
of resources a group musters determines the amount of benefits it receives 
from the political system. However, John Strange adds another dimension to 
our understanding of resources. 

In his analysis of protest activities in Durham, Strange notes that 
after a long struggle, the black community 'finally won two major victories." 

But the political resources which the black community had to bring to 
the contest were enormous; unanimous support of all blacks, including 
the wealthy and "respectable" Negro establishment; three mass marches; 
an implicit threat (at least as far as the white community was concerned) 
that violence was eminent; and continued, unrelenting effort on the 
part of the Durham Committee on Negro Affairs, United Organizations for 
Community Improvement, the masses of poor blacks, and other Negro groups. 
It is interesting to note the relative ease with which some 246 whites 
achieved a victory similar to Bacon Street some two weeks earlier. They 
merely hired themselves a lawyer.^ 

The language of political resources creates the assumption that political 
objectives are attainable if the political actors meet the price in political 
resources, but Strange demonstrates that officeholders are capable of 
varying the price according to the customer. From this analysis, we might 
conclude that prejudice and ideology regulate the political market. 

If, as it appears, we have recently entered a period of increased 
concern for the responsiveness of government to citizens, then social 
scientists will no doubt be paying more attention to how political 
stratification affects who benefits from the political system. When they 
do so, they will have to clarify to a greater extent than they have already 
the answers to the following questions: To what extent does the rate at 

which individuals and groups participate affect the benefits they receive 



^Michael Lipsky, Protest in City Politics (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 

1970), 122. 

^John Strange, "The Politics of Protest: The Case of Durham," prepared 

for delivery at the 1968 meeting of the Southern Political Science 
Association, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, November 7-9, 1968. 
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from the political system? To what extent does the amount of political 
resources a group has determine the amount of benefits it receives from the 
political system? To what extent does the difference between the ideologies 
of the incumbents and the insurgents determine the amount of benefits the 
insurgents receive from the political system? Another question, examined at 
a later point in this essay, is: To what extent do political and economic 

structures determine how much citizens participate and how effective they 
are? 
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